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The book as a whole is full of subtle and ingenious reasoning; 
the doctrine of individual benefit, however, seems untenable, and not 
supported by the argument of the book. The conclusions are stated 
in the form of individual benefit but the arguments apply rather to 
group benefit. If we substitute group benefit for individual benefit, 
Lindahl's theory may constitute a significant contribution. And since 
the problem of taxation at present is of so much significance, any 
theoretic contribution that prepares the way for a practical improve- 
ment may result in materially enlarging the net psychic income of 
society. 

Harvey Whitefiei.d Peck. 

University of Vermont. 

Guild Socialism. By G. D. H. Cole. New York, Frederick 
A. Stokes Company, 1920. — ix, 202 pp. 

Guild Socialism, as Mr. Cole presents it, is at once an attitude 
and a program. The attitude is to be discovered more especially in 
his former book, Social Theory; its crux is the wish to escape from 
the hard conditions of modern industrialism into a better working 
world. The program is devised with the idea that this may be 
accomplished, that industrial enthusiasm may be re-created and the 
old guild craftsmanship may be revived, by shifting the responsibility 
for industry from the autocratic few to all the workers involved in 
the industrial process and by providing them with a system of func- 
tional representation that will enable them at once to work and to 
share in management. 

This book is the program book which attempts to tell as clearly 
as may be at present how all this may be done. It will be seen at 
once that if the important thing in industry is the re-creation of en- 
thusiasm for work and joy in the job — and the Guild Socialist con- 
ceives it so — the most significant features of any system which hopes 
to attain these results will be the points of actual contact between 
the workers and their work. Naturally, the factory, or place of 
work, will be the unit of Guild life. The wider national and world 
aspects involved in the politico-industrial system are in a real sense 
only secondary to the Guildsman ; they are intended to free industry 
from centralized control. These problems are important and must 
be reckoned with ; but the premises for their solution lie in factory 
life; as problems they are to be thought of as having to be cleared 
away so that the workers' lives may be free. 
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Mr. Cole puts it this way : " The democratic unit of the factory 
must be made the basis of the larger democracy of the Guild." 
Here there is to be self-government and freedom. And so we come 
to the conception of the National Guild built up from local units 
based on the thing produced. This national organization would have 
below it not only the local guilds of the factories but also district 
guild committees to represent the various factories of the district in- 
cluding the various classes of workers in the guild. The whole 
principle of this structure would be the subordination of the func- 
tions of the larger organizations. They would be kept to the mini- 
mum possible for each industry, this in the interest of local autonomy 
for the real industrial units, the local Guilds. 

Mr. Cole recognizes certain critical difficulties within the local 
Guild organization. The selection of leaders and the maintenance 
of discipline are two of these. In reality they react on each other; 
leaders will be selected by election from below, but definite qualifi- 
cations of skill and technique, set by those already qualified, will be 
a condition of eligibility ; and because of the fact of this election and 
the undoubted qualification of the leaders, the workers will respect 
them and cheerfully submit to their direction. Whether this will be 
a better method of choosing the managers of industry than the 
present trial and error method of eliminating the unfit remains to be 
seen ; but certainly the emphasis is by this method shifted from the 
ability to make profits in a pecuniary regime to the more socially 
desirable ability to produce. Clever producers rather than clever 
manipulators might find the Guild Socialist environment encouraging. 
Workers might also find themselves provided with a heightened in- 
centive. It is Mr. Cole's belief that this would be so. 

There are other problems — for instance, that of payment for 
work. It is suggested here that ultimately the national income ought 
to be divided without regard to particular service; but that imme- 
diately it will be the practicable thing to have salary scales drawn up 
by each Guild and submitted to the Guilds Congress for such re- 
vision as will harmonize them with each other. Immediately, of 
course, the most powerful incentive of the present system is with- 
drawn, but Mr. Cole feels that the assurance of plenty for everyone 
and the knowledge of the worker that he is rendering free service 
will be a quite adequate substitute. And it is true that even now 
individuals among the workers are seldom individually rewarded for 
effort ; they receive the level of wages of their group. This change 
is not so great then as first appears. What is to be done about the 
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dull and unpleasant work ? The Guild Socialist answer to this seems 
to be that in the first place much of it can be eliminated ; and that 
the residue may be rewarded by some such device as the six months' 
vacation. Mr. Cole says all this perhaps too easily. The prospect 
of machine and factory work becoming pleasant is not good. After 
freedom in the greatest possible measure is attained, will not the 
regularity and the monotony of industrial life remain, and will not 
human creatures still show symptoms of revolt? 

Most of the products of each Guild — all except the finished, con- 
sumable ones — will be exchanged with other Guilds and an immense 
amount of inter-Guild traffic will arise. Because of this each Guild 
will need experts who understand the technique of the others. There 
will be special joint committees between local Guilds and the dis- 
trict committees as well as between the National Guilds — this again 
in conformity with the central idea of local autonomy. 

The Industrial Guilds Congress would be the final representative 
body of the Guild system on its industrial side. " It would act as 
the representative of the Guilds as a whole in their common external 
relations, both with other parts of the body social, and with Guild 
and other organizations abroad." 

On the consuming side Mr. Cole conceives the Guild system as 
making use of the present cooperative movement as the representa- 
tive of the consumers of things furnished in variety adaptable to 
individual wants; and he provides a Collective Utilities Council to 
represent consumers of those services which are undifferentiated and 
provided in the mass. These would have local, regional and national 
bodies to confer at every stage with the producing Guilds. There 
would also be Civic and Cultural Councils, similarly organized on 
the functional plan. 

These functional bodies in the aggregate make up the Commune ; 
and the Commune is the final coordinating body. It will settle all 
differences of policy that cannot be settled by local conference, allo- 
cate capital, attend to national financing and cany on foreign rela- 
tions. It is not emphasized ; it is to have really very little to do, in 
Mr. Cole's view, because of the constant consultation between the 
local and district bodies of producers and consumers, which are the 
associations within the nation that have a valid modern life and 
among which frictions arise. It would exist to coordinate, not to 
dominate. So would disappear the old political state with its bureau- 
cracy and its complicated centralizing machinery. 

Mr. Cole's system is rounded and complete; yet it contrives to 
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present an experimental appearance. There is no point on which 
Mr. Cole would not yield to reasonable revision. But on examination 
the fundamental assumptions of Guild Socialism are seen to be rooted 
in an industrial order very much like the one we have at present. 
The Guild Socialists believe an application of functional representa- 
tion would make it over into a happily adjusted organ of community 
service and a medium for the perfect expression of the worker's 
creative impulses. It may be that we are justified in assuming an 
essentially static industrial future. It may be, too, that the hard 
conditions of industrial life in a machine-made age can be alleviated 
by an adherence to a principle. If so, Guild Socialism may perhaps 
be the Utopia men have sought so long. 

Rexford G. Tugwell. 
Columbia University. 



